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* ^ Introduction ' • 

• ' it is a pleasure and an honor to be. a pnrt of tins ■ 
significant Conference honoring oirr most prolific and 
prophetic scholar-artist, W.E.B. DuBois. — 

Such a*confer4nce on the AnicifL..an BJack oC.ttir.s us 

V. 

an excellen'; opportunity to .re-examine and fe-emphasTze • 

some of "his ideas and, strategies . As Jayce Ladner has 

* < - 

s-tat«d-,so well, ' * f. \ ' -o ' 

B'lacks are at a juncture in history that " 
has been unprecedented fot its necess-xty " , « 
to grope \f^x:\\ and clarify and define the 
status of our existence in American socie-ty 

( Tomorrow's T.oraorrow , p. 4.) \ 

We now ha>ve^ore black people in traditional . 
'positions of power than any'time since t he^econs t rue t i on . - 
more elected officials at. every level, especially in the 
South - mayors, school' suoQ^rintendents , college presidents 
deans, faculty at all sorls colleges" and universities.. As 
black scholars, we have an obligation to provide- these 
people'wlth ^ew' arguments, dif feren t ra t ionales , more ' 
accurate dat'a, belter theories anrd hypotheses so th'at they 
will have a basis' on which to develop new, and hopefully 
more effective, policies and programs. 

I offer my- remarks toward that end. 



Lec me begin with seveFal quotations chat I feel 
will provide the. .frame of reference a-nd backgcoi.nd for 
my rcmarlcsl entitled: 'A Re-Be fj n it ion of Black Folk .; 
Implications for Ed uca tipgn • . ; 

« , * S 

FiPSt ' The' Negro is a sort of seventh son, -born 
"^with a veil, and gifted with second sight 
in- this American 'world, —. a world which 
. yields him no true se.l f-con.sci ousness , but 
only lets him see himsel.f through the 
" - revelation of the other world. It is a 

pepuliai- sens.a'tlon, this doubl eiconscicf-us- 
ness this, sense of always looking at one s 
self through the eye's of others, of 
measuring one's soul hy the tape of a ■ 
world that looks on in amused contempt and 
'-pity. One ever feeJe his two-ness,— an 
American, a Hegrp: Two souls., tWo thoughts, 
two unreconciled strivings; 'two warrxng 
■ • ideals in on.e dark &ody, whose dogged 

strength alone keeps it from being torn 
asunder , ' . ^' 

The history of -the American- Negro Is" the-- 
history of this, strife, this longing to - 
attain self-conscious manhood, to meige 
his double sel'f into a\better and. truer- 
self. ' In' ^his merging he wisHes neither 
of the older selves to -be lost. He would 
not Afr'icani,... America, for America has too 
• much to teach the world and Africa. He 
would not bleach, his Negro soul in a flood, 
of white Americanism, for he knbw,s^ that 
Negro blood has a messa'ge for the" world. 
Ke siniply wishes^ to make it possible fo-r .a 
man- to be both a Negro and an American, 
without-being cursed and spit upon by his 
fellows, without having tli.e doors df 
opportunity closed roughly in hi;i.-,fac6. 

(DuBois, Soul-s Of Black yFokk , 
■ . ' P"P- 16-17) . 



They (that unfor.Cunate race) had for jmor<j 
than- a century before been regarded as beJngsJ 
of an .in'ferior order, and -Altogether • unfit .to 
associate i^ith the iv-hlte race, either in 
social or poil-tlcal relations: and so ^r 
inferior, that they had no riglits .which Lhe 
white man wa* bound to respe.ct; and that the 
negro might justly and lal^rully be. reduced 
to slavery for hds-'benef it He^ was bought, 
.and sold, and treated as an ordinary article • 
of merchandise and traffitw, wlici.cver a profit • 
could, be made by'it. Thls^ opinion was at that 
time (i.e-. sighing of tie . Gons ti fu tion) fixed 
and universal in the. civilized portion, of the 
whi te face . ' / ' * • ^ 

'(Dred Scott decision/ quoted^ 
in Blaustein and Zang'r ando , 
\ ^ p\ 1^2). r ^ ' 

Today, education is perhaps the most important . 
function, of s&ate and local governments. Com- 
pulsoty school- attendance VS^s and .the great 
expenditures, for education .both demonstrate 
our recognition of the importance .of educatioTi 
to our democratic society' It is required in 
the performance of our most. basic public - ' 
responsibility, even s^ervice in^the armed forces. 
It is the very foundation of^good citizenship. 
Today it is a' principal instr^i/ment in awakening 
the child- t=P cultural valaes, in pr'eparing him 
for later prof-essional training-, an'd in. helping 
him to adjust normally to his environmene. In .. 
th'ese days', it is'' doubtful that any child may 
reasonably be expected to. succeed in life, if he 
is' denied the opportunity of^an education. 
Such ah opportunity, where the state has under- 
ta-ken to provide it is a right wliich must be. . 
made available -to all on "equal ^terms... . , ' , . 

• - ' * ' 

We*.-conclude thVt ia the, field 'o£ public educu.Lon 
the doctrine of, ' sepa.ra te bu t equal' has no- 
•^place; Separ^ite educational facilities ar'a 
inherently unequal. . \ ^ " 

(Brown decfsioh , quoCed m . 
.* . Blaustein and Z-angrando, p. AJ6) 



Fourth; it behooves i.ha edALCdtors to first recoiini/.u 

r th'at • he 'purpose, of" any educaeic.nal system 

within a society fT to be supportive of its 
cultural philosophy.. .\ 

- The birth" and development of . this notion, hiis • 
.been the direct consequence of the Kuro-Ame^ric.in 
culture, the yi t.il Cty- o C i ts j^ns t i tn^t i ons and lhc 
successful reciprocal relatiuoship betwc-en 
' in^tft'utions and tlfe dominant Q^.nst i tuen-cy . .A 
chief socializing, agent for ^^lir. -America liui, 
been the'public sciiool "feystem. The function 
of the education system has been to imbue in ^ 
Eurp-Americans the vir tues of , ' intl iv i d ua'l ism , ^ 
• 'democracy.- and a sense of ' se=3 f-determination . 

^^-^-^^ww.„..:-^-h■.^u^■th ese vajaes are aji d have 

- always been-taqght -by the schooJs as a m'&^-sXr^ 7 
' - from the AmeV'ican economic system., -.which has - 
. been the -dominant force and "TJius -mps t efficacious 
entity within the culture. 

■ ^ ' (Geral-d Thomas, in Blatck Schola r^ 

- . . . . - on Higher Education in t he 70 s, 

. . ' '■ . ' . pp. 58-59.) - ' , 

I am sure 'that most of you will recognize at least' 
W -iS not all of these quotations-. The first and perhaps 

m^osvimilia-r is from the Souls-Qf Black Folk written in . 

1903 by.-W.E.B. DuBois, the maa,we honor^ith this Conference 

For 'any oi you. who have not r'ead t"his iook or his other 
.works, i Mrge you„to do so' He was that rare combination 

of creative'-artist^a.' a sdholarly. so.cial scientis't from _ 

whom 111 of-; us can still learn so much. 

/ . 

The second selection also d.escribes blacj^ folks.* it . 
is the ogiter dictum from Chief Justice Taney's decision 
in the 1857' Dred Scott case^which proclaimed! and confirmed 
as the supreme law of.-Uhe land the status of b...ck people 
as property. In this famous Cor in.famous) p-assa^e. Justice 



T^aney felt compelled to go be.yoird what was required Lo 
decide the is$ue of the case and express ^th i s ^api n ioir ^ 
shared- 1)y inany-in, American socxeL-y — t'hen anil now. • 

.The, other twQ quotes speak more d'irectJy to eduCatLun 
The' first is from ano tber» famous Supreme .Cuur t;^ d^cl sion r- 
Brown v. Topaka -Board of Kducat JImi J n r954. t:hief - 
Justice Waoren, s^^eaking for an unanimous Coirt, spoke . 
un^equivoca^ly about the^ con traJL position of* education in - 
today's society', At.phe same time, ^the -» our t over turned 



ther legally established segregation of public school 
facilities. Even'though we may be disturbed, at- the' pace 
and nature of the' implementation of the decision, there 
^can be no question that this was a significant milestone ^ 
in the' struggle''*of black people to achieve those rights 
we thought were guaranteed after the Civil War. It also 
underscores the dominant role the' Supreme Cq^rt has had.in 

th.at sfruggle. - * 

# ■* 

*» 

The final quote place-s- iducation in the perspective 
of the total s.ociety and its relation- to -culture . *It i:. 
only within 'this larger context, rhat I think3,.we can talk 
about educatipn and more spcici f irally the role of publi^^ 

schools^ * ' ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

Since ^^my Rximary interest , Tike Pu^ois., is the , 
educatloTi- o-f black people, the cureur.ai: can t^xt becomes- 
especially pertinent. It forces i\» to be explicit about 



/the issjie- of a distinctive'' black subculture . ^ Moreover, 

.this/approach\iean/ Jthat we have to face the 'fundamental 

' _ • • <j 

question. Education for. What? . • ^ 

■^t would probably have been easier to begin with yet 

'another Iftany ot the failures of , thl^ -^oci ety, and the 

.pub'lic -schools in particular, to prepare-'the majority of «• 

-rblack people for' the complex, technological society of 
# 

'th,e .present or -f-uture. ' On almost any goal from the'broad 
ones such as~pr epa,ra t ion for life or par t Ic i pa Eion as 'a 
citizen' in a democratic gov.ernment to theTTnore spefcific' 
ones b'f heading, writing, and arithmetic, there is, sub- . 
stantUal evidence of 'failure . ' A recent-report provides 
.more evidence ~ tfs though we really needed it ~ D,f whurt^ 
has been consistently repo,rted over the years-: young 
people, seventeen years of^age in ru^Sl areas orjjho a^ 
pooT or black lag behind the national^ levels in the Wven 
subjects t^raditloually ;taught in schools: sciehce, 

. writin^g, citizenship , reading, liDeratur,^, music,y&nd 

' 1 ' / * 

'social studies. This data is f rom ,the summary /^gort of 
* / * , * * / 

the f-irst five' yfears of the. Na:tlonaJL Assessmei;it^ of Educa- 

* ' ' ^ • • ' l/-^' 

tional Progress, a longitudinal study to measuf^, a'chie^^ement 

'levels in the, United sVates at. four different a^ge levels 

(eight, thirt'e^-n, '^venteen, and young* a'dult ) and In ^ 
' ' ' ' - * * «, , * 

different parts of the country.. ■ - — ' ■ 

' The unemployment -rates of young .black peoi>le, even ma^ny 



.who may have "gra/uated f rom h L'gh . scliool , ..demo ilst rate yet ^ 
again, that, the schools ha.ve not^ prepared ■ p§op.le for the 
world) of work": When the enrollment 'of b'la"ck %ad poor , 
students in- colleges was greatly increased, in- the 60' s 
and 70's, It so6n became <:] ear that, too majay^of- "-liem had- 

y - * • » 

no6 been prep.are"d for colle ge; S^t h I'r . Remedial program's 
seem to be needed 'a,t. eyery level — ' ev^n^secortd grade in'^ 

;.sonre' schools! ; . ..^ 

' * ' - ^ * \ ' • ^'-^ 

■The argument that public schools ;ha.ve not beert- 
successful> with other 'imm i giant ' groups sjiould not give 
us .mu(;h comfort,. f liave been- persuaddTi by^-the evidertce 
compiled by critics'such as Colin , Greer and Michael Katz,'^ 
that .scha9ls have failed .to , provide acciss to oppbrtunit-y 

*for most poor chilcfren. .1 f ,* however / we accept the, fact 
that schools are 4n, instrument ^f the economic ancU 
Dbli'tical Institutions of th-e " society, 'and reflect the 
values of, that system, I am not,«urfe thafwe sho'uld be 

-surprised at tlie perpetuation, of the Great chood Legend". 
We should" expect that those who control what is taught, 
how. it is taught, who will be- the winner-s and who '^^-^^^^ 
the losers woulid.vcrk hard "to ma'iptalji,, the, status quo and 
the system in which they are sufccessf ul ^ ' ^ 

The o.mL-y a^vant^ge. .this ai*gument might h^^ye for black 
people is to combat yet another insidious-argument offered 
by. Banfield among others. ' It states thjt b] ack people are 
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merely phe.lasf ofi Che immigrant gjpups ^ . 
cit-y." "is just .too bad -that^e got tK^re wlT.n all i:h>^ 

unski.li'ed job/ had disap'p^.ra.; . But . i f ^ we^'wil 1 only / ^ _ 
fo-llow the lead^.f .the' earlier .4mmigr.an/s ,J.ave£aich.y ,^ 
'thjpu:6lxc ^elvools. we .will eventuall y make U -tn to phe • . 
„anstrea^'t*o.: ^Slnce I do aot b.elLeve chat-: we ■ a^e ^^u^t 
another irnmigr'knt"Vgroup . I cann^ t^'f i.r^' any-W^ 
tjiis\.argum<int whatsoever. ' ' ^ ' * * ' 

^ : Whi-^e ^d4itio^aire'view,of this type of. data plu,- 

.ome.cr™;:of the ..ny "cn^licting. and often inad.,u.te 
.•evaiaatrions 'the ;arious projects and' programs- mightM^e ■ 
'interesting,.- thou'gh, depressing, I cannot be a -part.-o f .this• 
;pion.eri.n/;f*o r t ^^onso red A^l^an^a Uni^er^ity: called 
m the..namW^| -DuB^dls without at .least attempting to. ., 
restate t^oriLues and. suggest a different approach on', 
whlcl^ policy Jould -be based... So let me now turn: t.o a 
■ brief d.sc;ip|ion of the -cultural context 'for education . ^ 
'Culture ik a conce-pt- we educators have borrVed- from, 
the'anthropolo-'gists. The-y. like -us . seem to have diffi:- 
cuLty ag.reei^g^cn.'a d-.f inttion^ of this> concept^ whrch will 
n,ean tV^ same "thing to everyone. .For 'my, purposes . -these ., 
. tw-o-a-efi-nitioris- seem to l^^c clear and -compllimentary : . ' 

Ciilture/ in other words is the way ^ 
. - • tr^c^^^slstlf^^rrrciire^d f Hav,.g 

• / .:^is:^iLrttirthr^i^^vio-^^^^^ 



"cind in formitiies based- on tl.ese categories 
*al:l.tbis k^'cali "rion-materiaL cul til^re ' '-r ■ 
'plus-,- 'irf'an eJctensioii of tlje tarnij £h6 
arti'fac^s^crear.ed. bV ,thes,e skills On^/vultics, 
M.h i c ,,wV c'a l L* ' ma t e c i ifl- ■• c u I t=u r o o' 
... : •' (Gordan, p.p ./' 32-33 




. .isscnfi-'^lly a cuft.ure is a way of 
Mn this sense, ev;^ry individual is a c^i^l -turotl' 
individual. -EVery ch U d. rapid J y .Kiquires the 
.language, fthe ecrtJng habits,' tlje religLous ^ 
l)eli«fs, 'the ges tures-, this. te.chnol ogy-,s-^the 
notions of common is eiy^.e.-, the a-t-t L t ud es • tawa rd. 
sex, the concepts of (oeaufcy and justic-«>l tlic- • 
Responses to pleasure and pain, of- the D'er^ple 
who ralSQr him. These. genexal gu'id e I'xnes^i f-o r . 
-living vary remarkably &rom culture, to cult-urc 
What seems- pleasur.a.bre or]'jus.t to -an EsR-lmo 



once 



' may seem painful or cr imirial .to -me ; bu t, 

a -person h^is acquired a. part.icnl/ur framewpck , 
-of values, beliefs ,-and.< attitudes,^ it isl . 
• devilishly difficult to mo.dify and ;lmpo.s . uble . 

to erase' entirely . JndAvddual's • come add^ gp-; , 
- cultures remain. To" be- sure, cultures ■\ ' .. 
- -rhange -.- sometimes rapidly —.but the -process. .- 

Is usually measured, if , at .an , 'In genera'ti^ps- . 
- ' . .and cenfiiries. -A basic axiom .that u.nderlius^ . 

. .mthropological t ho ugh t ,i s t ha t, ,cul t u.re is ,^ 
alway's learned and never inherLte'd. , V 
; .• • • (keia, p,. .2..). ^ ' ■ \ • 

Both of these anthropologists .elalborate. on th«i'r basic \ 
definitio.ns in different way,sr The-fur ther, analysis *f j*' 
social structure and subcultures by Milton Gordan^is',^ |. ^ 
especially related, to'my ideas.- --He describes. foUT • / . 
factors o.r social categories which in .'lueace the f o rpia t/l.oh . 
and con£tnug;tion of subt:ul tu res J n th'is-socl e ty : ethnLt 
group; social clVss, rural or urban" r^siden-ce ,-aAd re'gton 
of country, (p. 47) Tlfe e.thni'c .group', \lc'Cording to Gprdan , 

/'-■-'.■ • ' / . 

is the primary gr.du<) tHrougli . whj ch i ndividua-ls. gay their 
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identitty. This is where a pattern of , networks Of , ■ 
groups, and institutions is established. The nationai . . ' 
cuitur'e is Vefractc. through each"group's own peculiar .....^ 
cultuL-al'h<^rit.a3e. Host individuals are also membeTS of 
a variety of second,ary 'groups usually In.'the areas of. " ^ 
economic 1 Lf e or .occupa tiions , . civi c and politidal 
Activity, puhlic schools, and mass entertainment.^ He'makes 
Tn excellent a^gumgnt 'for the con tinued exi^stence' of 
.Ethnic .roups in America -further negating the myth of the 
me"lting pot and lendHng so.me' support for^cultural ^ ; 
p"lurali-sm as .a md-re ucc'urate des\ri>tLon o f ' A'mer ica . \ . 

'." ■If we. adcept Gordan's analysis, of the social structure' 
of tCvs society" with sub-societies ^sed primarily on - 
5et.,nlcdfy,,we .can thea a^sk . the q ues Uion^ abou t a d-.stinctive 
. blkck 'subculture. Tor 'me, there is no confusion or 'question 
Yes,- there is a'-black culture. In fac^t, I-would like to ' ' 
argue that our unique ^expe'rience- in this country produced - 
a singularl.' differen..t kind of'" ethnic group, and a unique^' . 
kind of culture. Let me" list some of , these differences 

" - we'did ,Dot bome to th'is^ cauntry by 'choice , . ,^ 

^ . • • ' O ^ ♦ 

- we were not, I>e.ped tr'n -hecome. American Lzed or 
. naturalized like the ..uher immigrants; in ^ 
" fact, everything was done to prevent oar 

y ' ancestors ffrom learning and assuming t*he -. . 

- ' role of citizen ' ' V ' 



i v.e were 'pre^e'nted from bringing- any of - the 
' tangible arti..cts' of ^'^y^ " 

* •'material otflTture' described by .G-OrdiinJ - fox 
' t-re mosfp:.^, our ancestors nake which 

" %a.ys something about Chr-istxan. moralxty . 
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- we did hot come from one country but from -niiny 
with aif .erent customs, baliie f s , -and languages. • 

/ ' I ' 

- we were foi^cibly prevented from publicly . 
celebrating o..r ^nces.tral .customs (no St. Patra-k s 

Day, f o'r us) ' 

- we were blessed or cursed with a dark. skin so 
that we were easy ^To identify and for a. few, 

■ / , years at. least.,, impossible to blu.id into the^ 

white' society \ . 

/ • \ 

- we'Vere defined as prpperty not human beings . 

' ' 1 we were .giv6n ^ nanve and an e thni c " Iden t i ty which - 
'had no r.atio.nal ba^is except the econpmic need 
" "co justify slipvery ^, ^ - 

• , ' * - . 

' One somewhat amusing'^Iy t o . demons tr a te conclusively 
how different w^-w^re from the other, immigran ts is to 
look a't tfhe difficulty the 'society had in deciding wha^ 

\o cail us'. With everKqther immigran f .group . a hyphenated 
label w.as soon a t-tach ed . "i. e> Ir ish-Amer leans . Italian- , _ 
Americans andjsuch-. Even the Indian,s,, who may lvav\ ' 
suffered more' th'an us. had one label or could .)ise t.heir: 
Tribal name. The problem for us was difficult enough 

.during, .slavery, but once ^he.re were "^reed" slaves many 
of whom fost their eakily' laehtx^ftarBfe black skin, or 

♦ 

kinky hair, the 'search for appWr-iate labels soon bordered 
on -the absurd. < We have been called b lacks . 'Af ricans . black 
.folks,\egroes (.with „a.. small 'n') and Negroes (with a 
capital NO, Ereedman. coloreds.- colored people. Colored 
Americans-, mulattoes, quad roons , • oc toroons . people of 
coloc'creples, Eth-iapians , Racemen, Negro-Saxons. African 
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-American., AfrJ^co-Amor icans Afro-Americans . Afra-. 
Americans^ American Negroes'. Negro Americans. These are 
juV the acceptable names - the list o-l: 'pejorative labels 
is mu^h longer/i.e. cu.as. bucks, boots, toms. nigger.. 
nigrL. darkies, boy -- the 1 is ts seem, end 1 ess . . 

The group label is important to the group in seeking 
its ldentificati..n..to the indfviauals wh« . are a part of 
that- group., .^nd^to o.tbers- for what it implies about the. 
status .of both indTviciual.and the. gfo'up, Grace Sims Holt, 
a linguist who ha^ given much of her time and thought to 
the significant role of language in' the hLst6ry of T>lack 

... ,v-f^'Rl ptiks " ouE> most recent 

folk'5. comments on the use^ BiacKs.. o 



label: 



-Blocks" a^ption of the noun "bla^k" 
represents a determination to call them- 
selves by- any name other ^han . that used 
by whites. Whites, by virtue ot tV^^r ^ 
.power, define black as representing all 
'that's bad. Blacks wrest from whites- • 
the power to def ine ; /ergo . the term 
•black' is made respectable and good'-' 
forcing the 'mainstream man' to use the 
term 'black' (noun) in its more potent 

' form, 'you create in.'him 'uneasiness . 
discomfort, and embarrassment, and 
hopefully, as a result of that, a 
realization of the full derogatory/dis- 
cr.iminatory effect of the term as he 
uses it and a realization of changes xn . 

■ the value. foV^a,, au thori ty . . and h«nor _ 
o tL te^ms; the derogatory connotation 
° f. '.b-l^-ok • (adjective) within 
system becomes equatable and comrarable 
to- the despised and powerless situation 
of blacks within the sdcial ^yntem .. In ^ 
caking The Man> strongest weapon and , 
usihg If tu your advantage, you have 

• 14 ■ . 
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denuded him of verbal power, and by impli- 
cation freed yourself from che psychological 

bondage that 'hate' labels impose. Freedom 

from psychological bondage forces a change 

in power relations which presages a drive 

for self-Jeterminarion and status. Liberation 
begins with language. 

(Holt in Rappin' and Styiin ' 
Out , pp. 155-156.) 

I will have more to say about language aiui commun i.cat ion 

for I agree with Grace Holt when she say^^., "p'dwer is the 

ability to redefine*." \ 

But let me return to those- factors wliich s.et^ us apart 
from the ochers who Ccfme' to America, the land of the frec- 
and the home of the braves. What made slavery in this 
country different from the many forms of slavery which 
-existed in other societies over the centuries was the 
caste system that developed -- there was ho way to work 
•oneself out -of the enslavetnent . There was , no period of 
indenture which could h.e complei ; and the.n earn freedom. 
Once a slave, always a slave.' Freedom came from running 
away or i^m the mastkr who had the power to free the.slave. 

A* second significant difference in slavery in the 
United States was the classification of slaves as property. 
-7S;Lnce America was a democratic and Christian country, 'the 
power holders felt compelled to find a rationale to justify 
the perpetuation of slavery. The government was founded on 
• the fegal and moral doctrines of the equality of man-, t-he 
' uniqueness of the individual, faith In the rational faculties 



of all citizens to inake decisions oi\ cliedr own behalf^--' 
These doctrines were .strengthened by the Christian 
messag.e which spoke oi the brotJi^rhood of man, of love ^ 
for one's nei^libor, of all men created in^ the -i^mage of 
God. How cpuld these Christian, democrntic. men just Lfy 
the enslavement of other Jiuman beings? We must nc^^.er ^ 

underestimate our' adversar Les for they were;able to 

^' 

devise some very clever and persuasive argum.ents to 
support their position.^' 

The first reason was religious in jiiiture: "that 
the Negro was a heath'en and^a barbarian, an outcast amon^ 
the people^ of the ear-th, a descendant <^f Noah's son Ham, 
cursed by Go/ hinFsei f and doomed to be a s^rv-ant folrever 
on'account o£.an ancient .sin.". (Myrdal,.p. 85) As time 
went on,, this argument did not seem sufficient so the 
definition' of' the^ slave , as property was inverrt^d. The 
syllogism w^nt something Like this: -if the slave is 
property like a dog or ass, he canno.t be a human being; 
only human beings can be citizens; therefore, he cannot 
be' ^ citizen; if he is not a citizen, he has no rights 
,or privili.ges for they are clearly, according to the 
Constitution, only 'for citizens. This was the' .reason Lng' 
used in the Dred Scott decision with the added message n 
from Tanlry that under cheese circumst.inces not even re.spect 
was necessary or deserved. 

16 ' ^ 



After the Civil '-'^r ind the nd'^ptfon thv llth,- 
14th, and 1 .ch Anendmen ls- t . the- CoiisciCul-i-.n , thi.' 
property a^^ura-nt cwuid no Jonjiei bt tu^.eJ" >.-i th i.npiinic> . 
Fortunatel .■ ''or riir .^pol ogS sts . ."•.hjfr !"a> from the--, 
rational- r ted in !Jjcolt.;y and h i s t «> ,-v" ' ... Mologv and 
etlniflogy i»i:-j;iin }Mior*;f the t. i » » I ii-'-i ' - - I ii i s 

arguint-nt nitrd i>.. I'-'en morO | I ... . i ? 1 • - .in J rat,ion.ii. 
Anyone con^ M seu that thos • with th.- i.ni : .sk ins couJd 
not- read, c ...Id not speak -'proper" Kin; i i could nou^ 
coiidn.i If'.- n.selves arcord i -ir,, to r r -m . > <.i t he ' ^ 
n.ii.rr.'^- M V--^ .MVi-i--' I «• =^ " ■ oni.u.- 1 i 

between i ti.^ 'dark s^in wiiiHi was a pl.v-? i r I ,| i 1 t" r-en c.^ i 
a ' d I i : -■ I ;;«! c i n'' 1/i o J i c*;. I n • « e .le i.i c an.. I; e .i p ' wh i 1. h a d 



tlii^ Lilt -r tlcd\''p-'^ii io'A. the be! id in biolo;i..il 
infcii..rif .JontVn..--- , . l' lact., it waa >.iv^-u a ncw, ic-i 
on life- iu'.L a -few y.-.r„ >go by that 1 -is t r i urf unuvel" 
up M-rth wien i!?e Ilar"ar.l Jld}iCjLL!^iiiU_X'''^'iew .. ^ 
Arthur. Jen ,en'^ ai-ticic. 'ilcw Much Can W.j ' Bo.iHt , I Q .u>d 
Scholastic Ach Levemen i ? " In soinu ways it i-i Lou Ijad tb 
we cannot ipproach tn i s nuustior. in a m-.rt; ratioiia.J, ^ 
schoJariy fashion tor lb- re are real issues, related to 
..-.'mM.S V.i.:b sh..Til.i. !r. -'estiva ted-. At t b.e present 

tim.-. bou- M/f , a- m.in,. - ,re .Iroittifl lines of Lnqui. 

6 



fqr.biack schoTars. !• 'am not even.sure that we should ^ 

\* ■ ' ^ 

continue to spend our limited resources and energies on 

trying ^to refute the Jeniens of the world. On^ce we 

-a.ccepV their premises, which I feel are still rooted in th- 

property'conception, we can nfever prove that, we are truly ^ 



'5k 

human* 



The Mother side of' the nature-heredity rationale has 
\ . ^ ^ ' 

ai'so recerved attention over th^ .years --"i.e. nurture ^ 

or environment as responsible for 'Shaping individuals, 

groups'rand 'society.' This side of ,th.^ argument had a ■ 

\ 

re-b'lrth in the 1960's wh6n America re-diseo.vered the poor. 
Michaei HarringtdTi is generally givpn credit for 'arousing 
the conscience 'pf American with his book. The Othe'r America 
published in igk^.aic^g-wiU) James Conani's, Slums and 
Suburbs , and his alarm'^'Kl^so'cial dynamite^." _ - 
~' -'"One only ha-d to look- at t>j^ condit;\pns in the inner- 



cities ■ (the, new euphemism -ifbr . the ums ) to assume that 
living, in such surroundings had' to h'We some detrimental 
effect on learning:- ove'rcjcowd'ed ''apa-rtments , dilapidated 
housing-,- high unemployment, female-headed household, one 
parent fami'iies , .welfare recipients, no fathers in the 
house, no books, Coo much noise and distraction, loud 
music, dirty Streets, poor health, high' infant morality, 
all sorts of diseases, disorganized families, inadequate 
'mothers,,, men on the scree t corner unstable and weak blac* 

. is 
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famili. dependency, L 1 leg i cimaay , no 'sense of time; 
garbage uncollected, poor lighting in the streets -- 

♦ 

there was no 'end to thetlist of "bad" oondicions. ' - 

All of these seenu-d to be the opposite of ^le r 
'conditions under which the middle class white ckild -- 
the norm by which others would be judged -- grew iip . A 
nuw set of labe"ls entered our v. ..hulary b^sed on that 

* » 

norm: the Culturally Deprived Child of Reissman, the 

Disadvanta,g-ed Child of Deutsclf, the De f Lei i Ch ild , the 

De^riant Ch-rjld^ the Non-rea-l-r . In Dark Ghet-to by Kenneth 

Clark, all the social and p n t ho 1 ogi cal arguments were 

defined in clear and precise terms by a black scholar. 

B laming the Victim became -the name of the game. 

Out. of this emphasis on the deviant and' deficit chil^ 

grew a new j as t.i f icat i on for Self hatred and the negative- . 

self concept. So&n all black children were seen . fo • posses s 

a negative view of themselves with no power to control 

cheir own lives or destiny. At the time we did not raise 

our voices loud4y to ques t i on- vh a t might'be the reason'^ for 

the Social scientists to continue this approach. . 

- ' " The^- 'Sel f-'hatred ' thesis -can be ca^tegorized 

with the many o t he r - my ths.%ha t a-r,e propagated 
; about Black people, I^C falls withiji^the 

realm of institutional s ub j uga t ion , t h a t is 
dusigned to. perpetuate an oppressive class. 
For, so long as the Black community i.s 
pcrceived-as 'being composed oF ma t riarcha tes , 
'self-haters 'crimiaals,' 'deserters,', 
-'o'/ersexed individuals' and the like,, then the 
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perceived ' institutional-lz^ed * pathological 
character is more than adequate j us tifica tl on 



for its subordination. 

• (Ladner, pp. 107-108.)^ 

Again may . I remind you that should not under- 
estimate the power of our advers ies. The invention 
and perpetuation of this myth of self-hatred reminds me* 
of the myth of -the slave. Sambo — tjie docile, happy, 
accom*moda ting slave who did what his master waoted* Why, 
±f this was in fact an, accurate picture of Xhe slaves, 
did . the master feel "t:he need to have overseers with guns 
and constantly guard those docile beings? Maybe he did 

not believe tha.t myth anymo.re than the self-hatred one 

~ -_ ' 

but he did lcno,w that ..some of the victims would believe 

, — — 

j:Ji:e^-te-r-eo tyf es and his ^o^ntrol would ,'be just a^ little 

bit easUer. Maybe some of '.his~ fea.iLs^^ about blsPcks were 

justified i.e., that if oppor tuni ties^ wer6 iTi-£act 

given yin^ equal mea sure the* blacks would takeove^r . " 

Look' around at jwhat has happened to those professional 

spo;rts where blocks have been allowed in* -baseball , ^ 

football, basketball are now dcfminated by black players. 

Given just a lit.tlfe more^ time rand opportunity we may see 

the same phenomena in tennis, hockey^ and g'olf 

But back in the 6 0 ' s the diagnosis of the problem 

se'^emed clear to^those who determined policy and programs. 

The. following quote is typical of the approach used. 

Before we can expect any' permanent 'improvement 
dn the educational performance of Negro 



children, we must strengthen Negro family 
1 i &e^, ,^ojnb.a,t^Xhe__c u^^^ t u r a 1 impoyerishinetit ^. 
of /ythe Ne-grd" home, and enlist the support 
a..,U cooperation of Negro parents in 
.accompli-shing- this objectivei More 
Ln t e n s i V e g u id a nee services, utilizing 
Negio personnel are, required to provide 
l:he socializing and supportive functions 
/that are currently lacking in nfany Negro 
/' homes . 

(Ausubel and Ausujjel, in 
Education '"In Depressed 
Areas , pp. 135-136.) 

Manylo/.us truly believed that thisr was an, adequate' 
definition of the problem. If only the conditions of 
the ghetto were changed f equali tx of opportunity would 
indeed be assured. Wany of us worked .hard^J^o^rsuade^ 
the power bxokteis— TlfaTlTe^ui^^ such conditions 

and succeed just like the white folks, ^^'aybe our vision 
was*a little clouded to permit us- to still put so much " 
faith in education to change the w.^rld^ Part of our 
cultural 'herita;ge was„.^howing . We still shared that deep 

faith in education that our slave, ancestors .had,. Because 

-■■> ■ ■ 

the slave was- denied access to any kind' of learning for 
.SO long,, he tended to invest almost magical qualities In 
the power which* could come from education, Grier and 
Cbhhs in Black Rage express 'the same thought, 

\ To have maintained a fervent interest- in. 

4 ^.education and a belief i^^^y?^ rewards of 

3:>:»arning' required a ma j or"" a c t' o^f ^ f ai ths - ,^ 
Bla^ok people in America liaye been nothing 
if no^ idealists and devotees of the^ 
American, dreams. It is a source of wonder 
where suclk unending faith had its origins. 

\ (Cobbs and Grier, p*. 141,) 



^ rEven though we may have 'been naive, there-were 
si^nif Leant changes which gave us reason for hope. There 
had been a secies o-f Supreme 'CourU decisions, especially 

* u 

in' education-/ which forced the natton to'llve according 
to lis own Const i tucion. culminating in 1954 with what 
appeared to be the 'f inaT wo rd on lega lly. imp osed s choo L 
segregation. ' " / ' ' 

Thece was also a complete tu rnab'birt bn. the part oj 
the Federal government in reg^ard to funds ^Eor locai 
communLties, espe'cialLy -scho&l s y ;i tern larm a r_k.e.d. for t-ne 
" •^rs^dvantaged^'^'^^d^the ,"poor." First there was the 
Ju.venile Delinquency Act of 1960 which made funds Svailjbl 
•for projects like ^Mobi llzal'i on for YouCh and Haryou-Act 
en.ti.rely .new., and different approaches to the probleiifs 
associated with young people. ' Then In we had the 

Economic CTpoor tuni-ty A c t^ w I th'- iLs Ksany. programs Mhiclr " 
hiave now become -household words : "".Htlfidstart-., Job s -eoT ps , 
N:e'='ighborhood" Youth Corps, Peape Corps, Visti. -Volunteers , 
Qommuaity Action', and CAP agencies with that glorioXis ; 
pfirase — "maki,.tum ,feasibje part tci"patlon . " A new 
Vocational- Education. Act was followed by one' for Hi.-gher 
Education crea-ting another set of .programs — Talent 
''S^arch^, Upward Bound, Special Services fo.r Uie Disad- 
vantaged. And for a while,, increased scho.l'arships anfl, . 
grants for popr students ta'go to cTollcge were' available: 
from the Federal goVer nmeii (, . , ,■ 
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The climax came wichi the monumental eJu ca tlan bill. 



the Elementary and Secondary Education Act ^orf' 1965, w^ich 
a billion dollars, just Title I. Just.^fo> I'oor Kids. It _ 
appeared, that for the first time, schools an^ communities 
would Jiave enough money to make a'd-lf f e.r ence Eo.r those 
children^ who had not s'ucceeded in the past. 

The federal educational legislation wa§. buttressed by ^ 
-.a new Civil Rights Act and a wide-reaclVing Voting Rights^ Acx..- 
X:rappeare'd thatVoth the Con;gress, an.d Executive branches ' ■ . 
'were -finally joining the Supreme Court /n creating a hev^ ^ 
'climate and laws to assure 'the exercise of those, rights 
guaranteed in the Constitution for all :rizens. ■ . ^ 

At the same tim.e there was a' shift in the strategies 
within Dhe black community. The 1960's were a time of 
ferment,' of boycotts', of riots, the March on Washington, 
Black Power, Martin Luther King, Malcolm X, the Black • 
Panthers. There was extensive desegregation of publi-c ' 
schools^ln the South despi te ''massive resistance; continued 
--.court^ctlon. increased enrollment of .black students in 



-colleges. e.specially in white ii^^t i t u txoris in the North. 

new sense of identity emerge^ ' symbolized 'by natural 
(Valrdo's and a search to .discover the past -- the roots_ 
'of-.our African heritage. 



There were many simii.-iri ties among the young, college 
students who were in the. fo/efront of this search for a 
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_ _„new_JLd.en.tit.y--aBd^cKe„Liat^^-genara tlon. ..phenomena, .seen. .In. _ • 
' other immigrant groups.. Consider the possibility, still 
.to substantiated with scholarly research, tha.t a 
good many of the college age and young adultS of the 60 s . 
' "were third .generation middle, class, defined this tin^e by 

. the large'f. society sjiandards not' just tho^e of^ the black 

^ ' « . 

^subcultures .± — - ^» JT^ '. 

, .Their grandparents achieved middle cl/ss status (the 
first generation after sla^^ery) through professions ^ 
serving primarily segregated, communities Vith Relatively 
few gaining adin'it tance,.to predominant!', .white colleges. 

• .Th'eir^^parents had greater oppo/tunities to participate 
with whites in colleges and to. a 'limited degree'in- employ- 
ment 'and. even some social, .situations. For the most part 
thisUas the gg^eration of World War 11 w^en there.was a 
breikthrough In t.he legal barriers to par ticipati'on in 
soc/iety. While -socially This gen-erffti on rem-ained ' - ^ 
. 'pr/'tected from'^some of^he grosser 4i/c:rimijiations dur^ing 
t4iX^owijig up yearns, they were.exposed to some contact 
.with -the .white world. At the same time, being unsure of 
■ .?he' Amejricanism of th-eir heritage, there was a denial of 
•their roots while still being iin.l^^ed with the American 
t^'radition of hard work and individual worth. This was the 
group^that attempted to prove their acceptance by the 
• standard/ of \he Jhtte society -r many_^succeeded in moving 

' ■ " ■ J " ■ ' - ; 
' ■ ' " 24 . ■ . 



into, .t-h ^middle class.,, the M.ack B_o.utgeois4e.. Many came ^ 
from behind. the veil but not without a price. . . ' 
' •' T-his second generation also intern^a.lized the middle ■ - 
class values and u^ed DrWpock_ aXofig with their white-' 
contemporarries "to raise, their children. Independence- of 
thought was encouf"aged. For some, sufficient economic. 
_s.kc.uxlty_permij^ted invblvement in a variety of ^ganizations 
Xthin. the ^black cManity and-la^ger w-hite^culture 



both wkthin. the ^black^c^^nanity and-larger w-hite-culi 
and V relatively more comlEortable life for their children 



For the third generation jChe. situation was dif f er'eft<.. 
'Secure in their Americanism, there w^s a tend'ency 'to f<^- 

. ' ' * , \ ^ ? i' 

evaluate the heritage of their gra\dpar en t;s and slave 

• . _ > ." . i, . ■ ' ■ ■ 

ancestors. They were willing to embrace what their * 

parents may have rejected 'oi^ tried ^to .avoid. Thus wp find* 

•an acceptance of tbei'r .African heritage, the adop.tion of , .- 

natural hair styles, a bold insis-tent.,pu^!h for -recognition . 

as legitimate Uaders 'of their own dlstinf. Their presence 

'in whit-e colleges created, a new and different experience 

r » * . . : . 

for all. ' . ^ ■ * v' 

y . • ■ . ' ' ■ > 

With all this activity g^,. s.'bv many fronts, -why do we. 

^stlll havf repor,ts like the one .from th.e National Assessment 

Why 'after ten years of 'more, money for. education than ever 

• - . '•■ • . >\ ■ 

before, do we still feel that public schooj' .systems ^are 

nb't doing an adequate job, that newly appointed bdaqk ^ ' 

.administrators, are inheriting bankrupt systems? ^ 



'r am sure there- are many reasons'. I wiJl ohjy .cite 
two- One, for which there seems to be much " evidence , is 
that most, if -not all, the mbne^y went to the same - 
ins ti:t,u /ions ' an,d people who had , i,n ef^^ct , failed the 
pooT for generations. There was very^ little att^empt at 
basic or. £undamenbai reform/of school systems*^^ Re^ 
examlnafion of. goals o'r creation' of new deld-v'e-fjTsys terns 
was not given serious consideration.^ The requirement ^ ■ 
t'lfat »poor parents be -included may 'ha%e come to.o late for 
pal impact.. The whole i-4ea.of "allowing" poor parents 
to" do what r.ich parents. hnd always had-^the, right to <io^^^ 
»seems tQ me just more evidence that^:*re^^,^ad '''^i-11 not . 
earned the ri^ht of respect, talked, about a centfury ago^ 

by .Tane^.' ^ ^ . ; . • 

/ * bor.dbn and Wilkerson in their now iclassic revie.w and 

critjC^que of 'the compensatory programs in ^operation in the. 

60 ' s'. ci te^anb ther reason: ^ ^ - . ' ^ 

They (i.-^.. compensatory -programs) are attempts 
toV'Qompeni^ate for, or t^ overcome, ^tlie/ .effects^ V 
af/^iio.stlleV differenjt, ^oA indifferent- back-; ^ 
* ' ^V- . grounds. .Their aim is^'^toH ring children from. 

thiise backgrounds up'to a level where they can^ • 
; ' be*reacbed b,y ejristing 'educational practices... 

In other Vords , ,the unexpressed purpose of- ^ 
* most compensatory prograirts is ^^to 'make, Mis« • 

advantaged children as mxi'ch like the kinds of - ^ 
^hiJLdren with whom the school has been successful 
ancj^'pur standard of educational success, is Jiow 
^ well t'he^ approximate middle class children in 

school pe^rf ormance. Tt' Is not at all clear that, 
the concept of com^pensa tory education is the'one- 
, which \/llU most appropriately meet*^ the problems 
of theT disadvantaged'... Wfh'at is needed is not 
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so much an attempt to filL jn*L'Iie g.ips ^as 
* an ap'proacli which asks, the qut*sc Lunr wliac 
kind of educational expenience^ Ls most 
approprj ate to wliat tlie'se .-Iii I dren arxi. an'd 
to wliat our society is becoming? , 
Cpp. 58-59.) - • 

^ ^: ^ ■ --^ 

The kev phrase in tlicLr quote is,, .".what these 



Children ar»^ and to wJiat our society is hecomi ri'ig 't"' '^'^It 
seems to me that tlie framework for all of tliese prog^rahis 
f.or the black poA>r re f I ec ti t he \alue orientation of a 

society whicli is stili rooted in tlie property definition 

* / ■ . . ' 

of b3a^ck people. Th e 1 a b.\; I s c Ii a n g e d I) u t not t li e 
fundamental belief , tliat tliere* was somotliinc wronc wf th 
t hern — tlie children an^ tlieir people' t-- not tlie b"as-ic 
institution^^ of' tht?" society and .the cultural value sy s tani 
6n whlcii Jt-js based. We were not in a position to object 
to tlie e'aj^lier definition for v;e did not yet Iwjve the 
'k'ind^of p.ower which "could have only come, from the abiJiL-y 

.50 , prdpvide the definitions of one^s past, .present and 

* Sfc' • * 

future^J'V (•Cadner, p." 2.) I- pjt:op«>je that we, take ^anotlier. 

* * *' s 

look at * DuBois ' ' doAible-qo^isciousness and see if there may 

be new ways to s*tart - pur* own *re~def init i on . 

• ^ "^It w-as^ two wljite sclioJars s t ud yi ng 'J anguage of bjack 
children wlio firs,t suggcfs^led anotlier tlieory about cu-ltVirc 
w hich wo uld-^ differ fiarom either tlie bioJoj',JcaJ inferiority 
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OfT social-pa t holog i ca 1 ^ a pp roache s . S.t ep!) en and .fxKin Ba r a t z 
in', an article in the Harvar d Ed u cation a! Revlerw , suggested 
\a "cultural] ]y different" mi>d'^l wh'i ch they de/ined as a 
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"coherent, structured distiact American Negro culture 
Wtiich represents a synthesis of African culture in , 
contrast with American European, culture from the time of ^ 
slavery to the present day." ^^(p. 127.) \ - 

While this theory seemed to offer some hope of 
g'ettdng away fram the property definition, it-was Charges. 
Valentine., an anthropologist who suggested another model 
which he calls the bicultural or* dual- culture approach — 
a process- through whi^h members df a subcultural group 
are simultaneously enculturated and socialized<=»ln two 

different ways of life. 

biculturation strongly appeals to us as a 
key concept, for making sense out of 
ethnicity and relatjed matters: the 
collective behavior and social life of the 
Black community Is^ bijcultural' in the sens-e 
that each Af ro-Amelrican ethnic segment 
draws upon both a distinctiv,e repertaire 
of standardized Afro-American group behavior 
and, simultaneousiy,. -patterns derived fro'm / 
the mainstream cultural' system of Euro- 
American derivation. Socialization into 
both^ systeijis begins at an early age, 
• continues throughout lif^, and is generally 

of equaj importance in most individual 
lives. The obvious ambiguities , ^nd 
ambivalences of all this are dramatized 
and sharpened by the fact' that mainstream 
Euro-American culture^ includes -concepts, 
values, and "judgements which categorize 
* BlacJcs as worthy- only of fear, hatred,''or 
•contempt because of . their supposedly innate 
/ . characteristics. 

' ' ' . (Valentine, p. 7.) ^ 

I would like fo elaborate on-thi^ bicultural theory 
suggested by Valentine by describing some of .the con- 
ditions, first of slavery andjithen of the xleliberate 



discriminatory system following Reconstruction, which 
produced a dist-dactive culture antf repertoire of 
responses by which black people were able to survxve 
and to thrive in two worlds. For me, there is 
persuasive evidence that we ^had no choice but 'to create 
our own black culture in^ order to survive physically "and 
psychologically, to give meaning to life. At t.he same 
time, .we had to devise ways to live-and to communicate 
,in the majority culture under a set of circumstances 
different from, any other groyp in "America. What has 
emerged is a, synthesis of our African heritage and 
American' society.— an unique dual enculturation pjrocess. 
^For a few — probably more than we realize have by 
conscious effort Achieved a merging of their -double 
selve.s into a befter and' truer self, comfortable in both 
worlds, able to'live on both sides.of the vail. For 
some the struggle to master both cultures seiqms possible 
but .question wnether the .battle -is worth the prize. ' For 
most, the warring ideals, unreconciled striving continues 
with, only dogged strength s us t ain ing body "and Soul . 

Over the years, there has been disagreement among 
white and black scholars about the preservation of our , 
African heritage "in passage and in slavery. It is true 
.th.at,certaip elements of the African culture were destroyed 
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There was^ no way to mainti^in the political and economic 
iRstitutians or narriage and family life as deveiopell 
in Africa under slavery. But to equate these institutional 
facets of culture or even the -tangible artifacts which 
were left in Africa with the whole concept is to misin- 
terpret the meaning of culture. Here, as wi-th many of the ' 
mythi, and stereotypes Invented by our adversaries, there'/ 
was a reason. Herksovits in- the opening' sta-tement of his 
book, The Myth of Negro Past , staU-es, 

The myth. of -the Negro past: is one of the 
p^rincipal supports of race prejudice in 
^.thrs co^intry. Unrecognized in its 
efficacy, it rationalized discrimination 
in every day contact between Negroes and 
^'whites, influences the shaping' of policy 
where Negroes are concerned, and affects 
the trends of research by scholars whose 
* ' theoretical approach^ methods, and systems 

of thought presented to students are in 
harmony wi th iJt'. 

(p. !•) 



His voice was 



not the one heard by the policy makers, 

however - " Instead;, it was a statement like the following 

from Glazer ani Mnynlhan la BeVond the Melting Pot which ' 

became popular and' accepted as truth, • , 

But inore imp'ortant, it is not possible for 
^ 'Negroes do view themselves as other ethnic ^ 
groups viewed themselves because — and 
. ' ' thisjis the key tx» much of the Negro world — 

the Negroi is pnly-an American and nothing else, 
s no values and culture to guard and 



He hr 
protect 



(p. 50.) 



But times 
Slave Community 



are changing. ' We now have books iike'The 



by Jbhn Blassingame which talk about the 
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life of the slaves from inside the slave quarters; Joyce^ 
Ladner'^s insightfur study of black girls showing up in . 
a housing- project in S t . Louis; linguisf. like Grace Holt 
and Claudia Kernan documenting the verb .1 "skills evident 
in black communities. - all are calling attention to our 
dogged, strefigth.rather than our deficiencies ar measured- 
by the tape of another.- Let me now suggest some .dimensions 
of t^e dual culturalization process which have developed 
over the years and -have implications for policy d;&ect±ons. 
in education and other fields. ,»• - ' * 

■ For me; the best example is in the area of language 
and communication. .-In many ways, the. essence of the 
African culture which was preserved is also evident, 
through our language. As most of you know, the African 
-countries f rom' whioh most of our ancestors Vame were :no.t 
literate societies.. Unlike the Jews who carried. tLe ; 
printed Torah and Bible with them. wherever they went, 
• our .ancestors came from a different tradition. As slaves 
they were prohibited from learning to read which tended , 
' to enhance the already existing oral tradition. Charles 
Keil describes how v/e as a group differ in this respect 

from whites, . ■ 

the shared sensibilities and common 
understandings of the Negr6 ghetto, its 
to^des of perception and expression, xts 
* ^ " channels of ...communica t ion , are predominafl-tly ^ 
auditory and tactile irather than visual, and 
literate; .Sensibilities are of course 
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matters of 'degree, and the sense-ration 
or 'rationality' of a particular' culture 
can't be measured precisely. Neveir theiess , . 
the promin.r -.ce of aural perception,, oral 
expression, and kinesic codes or body ■ 
movement in Neg.ro life -- its sound and 
feel ~ sharply demarcate the culture from 
the' irratixjnal white world outside ^the 
ghe t to . . ■ - 

In white America, the printed word ~ the 
literary tradition — and its attendant 
values, ar-e revered. In , the Negro community, 
more power resides in the spoke'n' word and 
oral t'radition -- good talkers abound" and 
the best ga.in p^wer ^nd presfige, but good 
c> writers are scarce. It- is no accident that ^ ' 
much of AmericaVs slang is p r av i'd^e^d b;y .Negro, 
culture. Nor is it strange that Negro music . 
and dance- have become American '"s music and 

dance ■ * 
(pp. 16-17-.) 

During slavery, there was a need for the-master and 
'the' slave to develop some kind of comSnunication 'in order 
CO get -the jo&^one for the master and for the slave to 
survive/. Here was perhaps the first evidence of- -our ' 
\reative arid adaptive skills"... Some English , the language 
of the master,- had to be taught ^nd learned ' by all the 
sUves no matter what their na tlVe^^ongue . Just enough 
•had to be -learned to understand the ord-ers given. IC .. 
seems plausible' to me that this might explain. why colored 
folks use what modern day linguists c?rll /'"restricted 
code" l^.e.. short curt sentences rather than elaborated 
./Wlk when confronted with whites or people in authority. 
For hu-ndredS of '^^ears "yessir".was sufficient talk for 
the slaves; and the master didn't hardly* engage in long 
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philosophical conversations with his slaves. Thus, one 
form 'of* communication and language d'eveloped for this 
sphere of. Che slave's life. Evidence of ._t^his type of 
communication is still prevalent when some Blacks are 
confronted with the i ns t itu t ions "o f .the wh;i te ma j or i ty 
culture.' Could this be-a'partial expluinaLioa for some 
of the .difficulties experienced by black children in - 

school? . 

At the same time, the'sJave had .Co develop some 
protectio^n against the physical' threat of extinction and 
the psychological damage of the enslavement. ^What bett.er 
way than to use the white man's language As protection, 
against vthis kind of po.tential destructio.n . LeC me quote 

Grace Hol-c again, - 

The Negro had to find a different type of 
.resistance in ordef to continue to multiply 
and grow in spite of every sadistic effort 
to destroy him in some areas. Adapting 
to an unbearable and unbeatable system 
''therefore necessitated the production of 
a..special form of communication interaction 
between master 'and slave. Blacks we*re 
clearly limited to two responses: submission 
and subversion, since .overt aggression was 
punishable by death. Thare. was no process 
by which grievances could be redressed. White 
verbalizations defined blacks as inferior; . 
whites rewarded only black responses acceptable 
to them. 

Blacks, gradually developed their own ways ot 
conveying resis'tance using TTie Man's lang>uagc 
^ ^against him as a defense against -s-ub-human 
. categorization. The see i ocul tu ral context 
formed the basis^for th'e development of. in-- 
' ^ version as a positive and yaljiabJe adaptive 

response pat rn . ^ 
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Blacks clearly recognized that to master 
the language of wH'ites was in effect 'to^ 
\i consent to be mastered by it through th'e 

> - : white deflni^^s of caste built into 
the semantic/social -system. In.versi-on 
therefore becomes th^e defensive mechanism 
which enables b-la'cks to fight linguistic, 
and thereby psychological.,' entrapment. 

( Rappin' -and Stylln* Out , 
p. 153.) 

Grace Holfc' goes into some detail about "inversion" whifch 
became for the slave .(and continues for many Blacks.^ 
today), one 'of the most creative, and idaptive 'mechanisms 
for dealing with discriminatory situations. The heart of 
the* process, .familiar to every black .person no matter 
wjhere he is ^in relB^tion to -mainstream culture is "the 
contrast in referential and contextual functions. In 
■essence, the idea is Go. make any word of denigration 
used by th^ ;power group take on shades of mean ing"'-k-nown 
only to the inverter. As a consequence , .the most 'soulful 
terms of referents in black .usage today are thbse^ which-. . 
traditionally have been the., symbols of oppression." 
(Holt,- p. 154.) The use of the wor.d-, "nigger," is no 
doubt the best example. We use it as a term of endearment 
^s well as der*ision. The; listener must, however, be in 
tune with the .tone of voice, the context and situation in 
which it is used to understand the meaning intended. ' The 
illustration of the use of "Black-s" cited earlier is 
a^no^ther example^^of this process. Oae now in current vogue 
among, young pebple* is "h'.d." Could tJ.'xs use of inversion. 



so well developed in most black children, be yet anojrher 
reason for difficulties in schojDl -t^rith teachers unfamiliar 
with the ruies of the game or unwilling, if they are 

•hulack, to rec^ognize this remnant of our culture in tjieir 
understandable eagerness to help children adapt to^ the 
ipajority culture? 

Another dimension of the communication system first 
developed by the slaves and continued by the freedmen was 

-the use of nonverbal communication. *There had to be 
many tlmes^when dt was not' safe to speak at all, yet a 
signal had to be given-in the^presenee of the whit*e ~ - 

-masters. »Thus, there developed et. more extensive, repertoire 

of facial expressions, eye contact, body maXrements "as ways 

of communicating among each other than white people ever 

had to develop.^ The meaning of this ^behav|.or was 

deliberately hidden from whites. The fact- that body 

express^-Ott was hi^hJy valued by'the countries of our 

ancestors made it easier tp bui'ld on such skills* We 

are all famil*.*. w.l^h the way a black mother can communicate 

with her children with a cut of^the eyes, the meaning of ^ 

• * 

Standing, akimbo^ the w'ay young men can walk to convey 
different maar* £'^d xncentions, the look across the 

room b e twe.^ o t» i acSs s wh i ch makes^ a commen t about a speaker 
without a wr,rd being, spoken. Could Llils highly de'veloped 
nonverbal behavior be misunderstood by some teachers not 
familia^r wxth the culture out of which it has developed? 
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Could conclusxlons be too easily reached, bas'ed on faulty J 
assumptions? Have we as b3ack scholars o-xpioxed the 
moaning and value ot the nonvorb.,] behavior oC black 
folk so L-h..t' it, could be used more effc.ctivoly dn uhe' 
tea'cliing-] earn ing p^rocess? . - 

But' our an. .stors did not live in i.u.-i; thu onu.vorid 
of the master and the slave. He had another life i.n the 
slave «ruarters whi ch'' allowed for and encouraged the 
development of anuthur communication «y.sLcMn. For too long ■ 
we have accepted the judgement of outsiders as to what ' 
life was like in the slave quarters", "we were taught^tu be 
ashamed of whatever went on withput realizing thaf^his 
w.s'yet another clever way for uur adversaries to maiutahl 
Che status quo. Jf we couJd be made to be'li'eve,.-- as most 
■ or-Tif-^rere — thaL we had no past, no culture, no life 
■'that'iwe -controlled, no f.. ■ I y in the slave quarters: no 
• sense of who we were except as defined' by the outside 
world, then .control would be so m'uch easier. 
• ■ We are only now willing to look i-nside the, slave 
quarters and .n;;?p"?ese.rt day black communities t_o_see ahd 
make legitimate that part o f cul tu r a.l heritage and- , 

development. It was in the s 1 a^qua r te r s that a sense 
of identity developed to provide so^^^^e basis tor the slaves 
,;o view M.emselves as worthy h^nan bei-Hs. .Here, through a 
. positive group Ldenti f i ca I i on . the s 1 n ve\o.. l-d C i nd some . 
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source of p^^soaal^ esteem without which one cannot live-P 

. ' • • \ 

The black community of today ~ not just the "ghetto or^ 

low income communi ty" but the total black community 

irreg^ardless of -class or geogrraphy -r continues to play 

the rol^e described by Blassingame in The Slave Community , 

The most important aspect of this grcjup^ 
identification was that slaves were not 
solely dependent on the white, man 's- 
cultural trames of reference for their 
ideals and' values. As long as the 
plantation black had cultura^l norms and 
ideals, ways of verbalizing agressipn and 
rolls' in his li-fe largely free from his. 
master's control, he could preserve S'ome 
personal autonomy, and resist infantilis ^ 
za.tion, total .identifj-cation with planters, 
/ and Iriternaiizatibn of unflattering stereo- 

types calling for abject sei^^fifTi ty . The 
' slavey's culture bolstered hi^ self-esteem, * 
, courage, and confidence^ and served as his^ 

defense against personal degradation. 
7 . ^ ' (p. 760 

A part of that life in the slave quarters was the 
development of. verbal slt^lls. There were few if any 
artificts, objects, or even instruments until the 
slaves found ways to improvise. drums and other musical 
instruments. Consequently, th^y l>ad to depend on them- 
selves for entertainment and release from the oppressive 
conditions which they faced daily. the folk tales were' 
repeated time and time again;' New ones invented and 
.improvised. Songs were w.ri^eh and' 'S'ung witfibut accom- 
paniment — work songs, joyful songs, spirituals, the 
blues. Double me^iiings were ihcorpor ate*d into the words 
of the spirituals to fool the white man. In addition, 
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verbal, g^es were invemted to psss the long eve'nings. 

Today we see evidence of these same verbal skills 
# 

playing the dozens,, signifying, inversion, rappirig are . 
some of the labels present day linguists have given to 
thfese .verbal arts. Rappin' an d Stvlin' Out is an , ' 
excellent -cpilection of language studies o'utside the - 
ma-jority" culture's -institutions. We- need to supjjort more 
studies like th,ese based .pn the assumption that our 
language is nbt deficient or .' bad English or any of the^ 
Other negative labels imposed by others. We need to 
.recognize- the richness of "the Language used in the black 
community as despendant from our creative slave ancestors 
We need to.epcamine the verbal art«, highly developed in 
most bla^k ^communities especially by young black males, 
-t-o. §e;e; how- those skills can be used as a ::b^asis for ^ 
learning to cope with the majority culture and its 
emph'asls. on the printed word. 

- Knowa-ng-what we do-ab.out the Vserbal Skills of,bXa_ck^ 
children, how could-any bf us have allowed the label-] of 

'"n^>nverbal" to ^be ' applied- to bliack children? L 

*' ^ , i \ . ^ 

A second facet af cTur past and present that deserves 
our attenfcxdn' in exploring the- .validity of the d.ual 

^' - , * 

* - A * 

culture '^thesis is the role of ^:he black church^-. Here in 
Che South, mor'fe so tjjan in *tjie North , ' the continued 
dominant role of the church in the 'life Ocf black folks Is 
obvious. The Southern preacher continues' to ptay a major 



lea^aership role= in'bo. h ^orlds.. It is-, no accident , it^ 

:eems--to me,, that our most ef.f ectiv^ black leaders have- 

come out of the tradition of -the Souther'n black preacher. 

They^hurch. then and nov,? flayed a- significant role in tl 

developmen.u of th^. personali-ty' o f black folks": 

A primary, function of fhe church was to 
nourish and maintain the souls of black 
folk by equating them with the essence of 
humanness. Religion was molded into an^. 
■ -adaptive m&de of resistance to the ^ 

dehumanizing oppr^ssipn. degradation,, and 
suffering of slavery. The -black church 
0 developed as the institution which 
• counteracted such .forces-.by P"'"°Ji"8. 
, self-worth .and di-gnit-y, .a viable identat.y, ^ 
■-.and. by providing help in- overcoming fear... 

'• • ' • ' - ■ - ' 

Its ancillary functions, were" .aimed at making 

survival endurable, it was .tJirough these 
secondary functions that th6 church- became 
the matrix out of which black society w.as 
to iDe cohe-sive by developing the social . 
.contacts necessary to provide intercourses. 
. -between .isolavted plantations, by providing . 
an outiet for musical and l.inguistic - 
•expression,, and abcve all by concealing ; - 
•from .the dominating eye of t\e "jf^^J^^. - 
activities' of his slaves , regardless of their 
^- form or- content. It was i^/hls latter^cast 
:.that a language code emerged to facilitjj:e 
■ in-giroxip communication and conceal blacK . 
•aspirations from the dominant .white society .. . 
,.„--4-- u 1 „• ^h„^nh Khiic^also served the need . 
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Th-r' black chur.ch thjis^ also seryed the need . 
to bjr!devlj3us Tn a whlte' T^orld. 



(Holt-- .pp. 18 9 -1-90; )■ 



After slavery -and the end of Reconstruction ,;■ the church 
continued Vo pial^..thi;- role . Under the oppressive 
conditions, of jim vro^ and. discrimination 'in all phases 
of..tife, blackjolks st.lllVneedM to be devious .-^st ill.. 
nee-dJd to use inv,rsion. still needed- ^he protection of 
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their b-iack comniunity to develop neW^-'s t ra teg ies and plans 
for freedom was still to be achieved, y > -. . 

We 'as educators need to .look ' a t. the various forms ot 
iSnguage that were highly d.evelopi^d in the black -church 
such as the c'aT-l.and r.espgnse of th-fe pre&eher and congre- 
gation.'. -Why ^ use this foi;m of communifcation tu teaching 
black children l^ow to decade the p r in t^'id ' words of . s tandg-rd 
Eng-rish?. Have our feach^rs listened to Jjlack .children- and 
teenagers in their own milieu" 'to find out how they do ^ 
communicate with each other? . " 

Let me mention another facet of our c^ulture which 
• illustrates the. synth*.sis of African heritage with the. 
American society as a result of the dual encul-turafio'n; 
process -'- music, and more particularly, th'e blues and . , 

1 

ja'zz. As l!eroi Jones (AmamU Barajca) stated; i 

' "* ' ' 

c' It 'was,, and is, inconceivable in the'African 

culture to m^ke a separation between music,, 
^dancingv- song, the artifact, and a 'man's . . ' 
' ^ life or His worship of his gods. Expi^essign 

issued from liTeVand^was beauty. But in 
the west, the 'triumph of the econ'omic mind ^ 
-'over the imaginative, as Brooks Adams 'said, 
made possible this . dread ful spilt . be tween. 
life. .and r t . ' Hence, a music that is an 
f ' 'art*' music 'as distinguished from something 
^ someone would whistle whiTe tilling a fields. 
^ ' ; " ^''^^ (Jones,« p. 29.) ' " ^ 

There are at Least' -twp books w.hich should become ^ 
required reading for^ anyone attempting Zo find new ways to 
educate black children.*-- they .dlf|er In emphasi's,. appear 
cpntradictory, provoke differing opinions but aiTe lmpor:tant 



to our un^eratahding of .our own past : . Amamu^Ba^raka ' s 

(Leroi Jones) Bfues' People and 'charles Keil's Urban B.lues. 

They demonstrate the connection of black' culture with the 

African ^past and elaborate on the con tribution ^of music 

to mainstream 'culture. ^These books are important tor 

their content as well a? ^sugges t ing a process o'r method 

^ <. * 

of teachir^g--learniug to which I do not feel schools have 
given near enough attention. The improvisation, riff style 
of the bjues singer and jazz .tnusiciaa parallel a style of ^ 
communication an^ inode ,o"f thinking which does not depend 
on some prescribed set' but instead calls for creativity 
and flexibility t,o respond to what p,ne feels in a given 

' " ^ ' • ' . . - ' I 

sl4:uation. ^ • ^ ^ - . ^ . " / 

* ' " ^ */ - " ^ 

I see another advantage in the recognition andn uf^^^;"^- 

of pur heritage 'of music as we attempt t^ evolve aew V- ': .^^ 

' * ' -^^ - . ^ i , I 

st.rategies for self definition and action. Our tjiii^. > - 

^ ' ^ ' " " - ' ' \ /V: • ' . 

generation middle class kids, t^e products of the Black 

BQurgeoise, enjoy the same music as their blac^bl/others 

in the "ghettol" We need this br idge ^as w^ seardh for ^ 

ways to help all blacks to adapjt ^o the dual en^ultura tion 

.'process*: I see 'a re-af f iririatiob of what'Barak4 said about 

the role of Negro music aVd the middle class:/ 
' . / 

^ Only Negro music, because^ perhaps;* it drew 

Its strength *lnd beauty out of th.e depths 
. of the black'ijian* s soul, and..because to a 
large extent its traditions coulfl be carried 
; < on^.by the 'lowest classes'- of Ne^gfoes, has 

, been able t^; survive- the constarjt an.d willful 

dilutions of the black middle class and the 
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persistent calls to oblivion made by *the 
mainstream of the society. Of course, ^ 
that mainstream wrought very definite and 
very constant changes upon the form ol the 
American Negro's jnusi'c, but the emotional 
significance and vitality a,t its core ^ 
remain,' to this day,* unaltered. It was the- 
one vector out of African culture imposs ible 
. to eradicate-. It signified the existence of 
an Afro-American, and' the existence of an 
Afro -American culture . And in the evolutdqn ^ 
of form i Negro music it Is ^0(3sible bo .^i.,;' 
see not oni-y the evolution of the -Negro as 
a cultural and social element of American 
culttfre but also the evolution -of that 
culture icie.lf . ^ ^ 

(p. 131.) . , . ■ 

*A serious study of the evolution -of music through the. 

eyes of- bl-ack' people, extending the work started by 

Baraka and Keil Yduld provide .new insights into the ways 

we have\"adaptred— to our two- cultures. 

if ' ' ^ y ^ 

Since others in Dhis Conference will be* speakoing ^ 

more direc*tly about black -.f amilies , let me only underscore 

Yioj/ important this area of study is to the development of ^ 

any nen approach'es to education. Robert Staples and 

Rcbert B. Hill have followed the tradition of Andrew 

Billingsley ^and' others in focusing on the strengths rather 

than weakefiesses of black families.. Joyce I,adner*s study 

p,rovides a new frame of reference for discussing the issues 

of illegitimacy, childbirth, children and ^marriage within^ 

the black culture. I hope, that the sociologists will join 

us educators as we can continue the process of re-definition 

together. Here, too, the concept of dual culduralization* ^ 
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might be a helpful tool in understanding certain behaviors 
and value's where the black culture and mainstream dominant 
culture coincide and overlap. 

What -then does all this mean "for the education of 
black children; jEor those' public school systems that ar,e 
becoming predominantly black; for the new breed of black 
administrators who are being given those positions, which 
have traditionally signified authority, power, status? 
Let me try to summarize some of the policy implications 
f-rom what I have said. . I will not, however, ofter the . 
kind of specific recommendations ^that too often appear as 
a panacea or a q'uick. solu.tion to' deep seated, compLex 
issues... If we have learned anything over 'the centuries 
it is -that change is constant. It is also slow, painful 
and always resisted. 

First and .foremost we must "recognize and continue, to 
oppose the philosophy and value system of this country which\ 
is based on that definition of black people pronounced by 
Chief , Justice Taney more than 100 years ago. Or ^ the 
labels and stereotypes have changed. Euphemisms continue 
to be invented to perpetuate the myth. As long as we are 

» 

convinced that we are inferior', are without a past or 
culture to preserve,' are'defined as p^coperty, we will- not 
become power-ful. ' Much has been done over the years, and 
especially since the 60' s,. to shift our strategies to 
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define ourselves. We must not only continue this tradition 
but become even more outspoken and positive about who we 
are, who we were, and who we will become — by our own 

tape. . , . • 

Second, we need, in rejecting these past negative 
labels, to s.eciously investigate the concept of dual, " 
simultaneous culturallzation. For some, thereshould 
be continued research into our African cultural back- 
ground. However, trying to find out how much of what we 
have became represents continuities' of the past and how 
inuch are newly invenped adaptations to' America Hs a little 
like trying to decide what percentage of our present- 
identity came from geaes and what percentage from the - 
environment. In both cases it , seems so obvious that it 
is. an interactional process, a both/and* not .a4», eithg^rl^or 
process. I would like us 'to spend more energy examining 
the interaction- as evidenced by the behavior of people in 
tKeir 'informal and formal relationships and settings so 
we-can plan more rationally for . i.e future. 

Within the dual culture" thesis , there could be fruit- 
ful and interesting research on the- role of the black 
c'hur.ch in the development of personalities; the black 
preacher; the language codes and skills he had to develop 
to live in the two worlds: keeping "up a good front" with- 
the- white man and at the same time developing strategies 



so that the slave and then the freedman could indeed ^ 
become free. X wou'ld- guess that the black principal 
under legal segregation had to develop some 'of the same . 
skilj-s and strategies. , »• 

The distrust or healthy paranoia that Grier and 
Gobbs speak of has been a. neceiTary and successful defensive 
mechanism when all power was controlled by the "enemy..";, ; 
But what happens to' this distrust when the person in that 
power position becomes a black person, a fraternity 
brother? Are the same strategies appropriate? Because 
we have not had the luxury within the black society of real 
differentiation , by class, our' social relationships are 
different. Our expectations about roles have been con- 
ditldned'by our dual culture. The acknowledged leader in 
th^ black church might have a very low status position in 
the majority culture%* What does this mean when we talk 
about leadership? I feef that this framework opens a new 
approach to the examination of roles and can lead to new' . 
insights in how to prepare blackpeople for these new roles. 

Certainly there must be more 'study of . language and 
the communication pattern^ that our children bring to 
school. We have an obligation to enter into the deba'te 
about Black Dialect or English.' From -this perspective, 
it seems we can draft a se,ries of new questions abq,iffc ^ 
language and its relationship to reading, and the other 
skills that'we must develop in young people if they are to 
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cope with the complex, technological society of which' ; . 

•^hey are very much a part. It just seems inconceivable 
to' me-that we" do "not have enough imagination , knowing 
how ,skilled in verbal language our young people are, 

'to -find some way to- use that skill in teaching them how- 
to decod^e the printed word. 'We also' need to look into 
the role of music body movement anS: non-verbal behavior 
In. the teaching-learning process. 

Finally^, we must' face realistically '^he racial 
composition of the school populations of tiie large cities. 
Atlanta is 82% black, Washington, D.C. at least 90% and 
Detroit is close to 80% to cite only three well knowa 
cities. What are we to do? Can we continue, to promote 
o9ily one approach to the problem of segregation-integration 

->iThat one approach, the physical mixing "of black an.d white 

♦ 

•children in schools throughout" a city , certainly seemed' 

St ^ » 
the best and most, feasible approach 20 years ago. There 

appeared to be sufficient evidence that legally enforced 

separation of children based on race was detrimental to , 

their development. I do not question that conclusion. 

But we again may have been clouded in our visions, 

'a little iike our slave ancestors when granted ''freedom." 
We underestimated our adversaries then and we may have 
done it again in 1?54. Let us learn from the past and 

^not lose the Second Reconstruction. 
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We cannot afford 'to .let another generation of 
childrei) go through our- schools'^unpr^epared for a pro-' 
ductive future or even prepared for effective undermining 
of the preseat system. Let us try to capitalize on the 
little political power we seem to ha*ve. Let us try -to 
help black -pe-ap-l-e- in positions of power, like school 
superintendents, 'recognizing at the .same time^how limited 
their power may Ke . We* can provide new data which should 
begin to shake the theories and ideas^on which public 
policy was "determine^d in the past. This Conference Is 
evidence that we can re-capture the initiative of the 
bla.ck scholars of the past. We no longer need to^* 
apologize for ourselves or our background. We know that 
we have influenced the development of this country even 
wMle being rejected, Ours was a special gift which we 
must never lose as we try to Become ^a pa/t of this society 
and be recognized as citizens. In our zeal to become 
enculturated In the values, ^hd beliefs of the majority 
culture and to gain access to the material comfo.rts which 
bombard us every day on television, let us not lose that 
gift 9ur ancestors brought with* them and continues to 
give some reason for education other than to be prepared 
to enter the economic compe ti tive sys tem . 

Let me dlose with two more quotes from DuBois' Spul - 
of Black Folk which describe first that gift. and secondly 
helps answer- the question, education for what? 
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Above and beyond all that we have mentiooed-, 
perhaps least tangible but just as true, is 
the peculiar spiritual quality which the 
Negro has injected into American. life and 
civilization. It is hard to define or 
characterize it — a certain spiritual 
j oyo.usness ; a sensuous , tropical love of 
Life, in vivia contrast to the cool and 
• cauTrious New England 'reason; a s^ow and <^ 
*drea«iLul conception of .the universe, a 
^drawling, and slurring of speech, an intense 
sensit^-v'eness to them, tell of the 'imprint 
of Africa on Europe-in America. There is 
no gainsaying or Explaining' away this — 
tremendous influence of the contact of the 
north and south, of; blac.k and whitfe, of 
AngTo Saxon and Negro. 

(p. l78.) ' * ^. 



Today, we c-ali this soul . ^ Fxnally , 

We'.-are training not isolated men but' a living 
group of men, — n^y, a group wit-hin a'group. 
'And the final product of our training must be 
neither a psychologist nor a brickmason, but 
a man. And to make men, we must have ideals, 
broad, pure, and inspiring ends of ll^ving,, 
. not sordid-mohey-gettingi not apples of go^d . 

The worker 'must .work for the glory' of his 
. handwork, not simply for pay; the thinkei 
museVthink for truth, not for fame. And ail 
this gained only by human strife and longing; 
- by ceaseless t raining and ed,u cation ; by 
f oundingvk^ght on righteousness and Truth 
on trhe unhampered search for Truth; by 
founding the common school on the university 
and the 'industrial' school on the common .;a.qhQol; 
and weaving thus a system, not a distortion, 
and bringing a birth, not an abpttion. 

CDuBois, p; '72..) 



Thank you. 
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